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GARY     S  I  M  M  D  N  S 


The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris 
is  funded  by  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 

This  brochure  accompanies  Gary  Simmons'  installation 
The  Garden  of  Hate  May  7— July  2, 1992.  It  includes  a 
conversation  with  the  artist  and  Thelma  Golden,  branch  director, 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris. 
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GARY      S  I  M  M  D  N  S 


B(e)aring  the  Cross 


It  has  always  been  the  responsibility  of  those  without  power  to 
lay  bare  the  circumstances  of  their  powerlessness.  The  oppressed 
must  constantly  and  consistently  explain  their  oppression.  Though 
this  struggle  is  far  from  novel,  a  new  generation  has  entered  the 
fray.  And  as  this  generation  crosses  into  the  new  millennium,  it  too 
must  bear  this  cross. 

The  Garden  of  Hate  is  an  installation  by  Gary  Simmons.  The 
garden  consists  of  a  round  flower  bed  filled  with  red  and  white 
azaleas  in  the  shape  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan's  cross.  Rising  from  the 
center  is  a  flagless  flagpole.  Through  the  semiotics  of  garden 
design,  the  installation  comments  on  one  group's  domination 
over  another. 


T.G 


Gary  Simmons  and  Thelma  Golden  on  The  Garden  of  Hate 

TG:  What  was  the  impetus  for  this  work? 

GS:  I  was  thinking  about  how  racism  and  hate  are  cloaked  and 

sometimes  covered  up.  I  wanted  to  show  how  a  garden  is  a 

symbol  of  wealth,  and  that  as  such  it  also  stands  in  for 

institutional  racism. 

TG:  So  by  using  beautiful  things  like  azaleas  you  are 

commenting  on  the  grotesque  nature  of  hate. 

GS:  We  think  of  flowers  in  emotional  contexts.  They  are  a  symbol 

of  affection  or  grief.  There  is  always  an  emotional  quality 

attached  to  flowers. 

TG:  But  never  hate. 


GS:  The  first  response  to  a  flower  is  "wow,  that  is  really  beautiful" 

or  "what  a  beautiful  garden  you  have."  I  wanted  to  use  this 

emotional  response  to  talk  about  how  hate  grows  and  is 

cultivated.  The  way  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  installation 

simulates  the  institutional  public  garden  format. 

TG:  In  relation  to  the  viewer's  experience,  a  garden,  this  garden, 

seems  welcoming,  inviting  but,  like  institutions,  once  you  get  inside 

and  really  experience  them  racism  seeps  out. 

GS:  It  all  becomes  very  clear. 

TG:  This  installation  is  a  real  contradiction:  you  are  going  to  walk 

in,  smell  and  see  the  flowers,  and  then  when  you  really  look  at 

them  discover  a  very  potent  symbol  of  the  Klan. 

GS:  Right.  This  work  is  also  about  the  fallacy  of  the  American 

dream  and  the  way  in  which  people  are  supposed  to  aspire  to 

this  dream. 

TG:  Which  is  inherently  assimilationist.  Like  the  garden,  that 

dream  is  about  fitting  everyone  into  one  acceptable  norm. 

GS:  I  also  am  using  a  garden  because  it  signifies  status  and 

wealth.  You  don't  see  formal  gardens  everywhere.  They  exist  as 

signifiers  of  wealth,  markers  of  territory,  and  symbols  of  leisure. 

TG:  You've  created  other  works  with  Klan  imagery: 

Mr.  Klanman  (1991),  Six-X  (1990),  even  the  Noose  Flag  (1991). 

How  did  you  get  interested  in  working  with  such  imagery? 

GS:  The  Klan  is  the  clearest  example  of  organized  hate.  And 

there  are  many  people  who  aren't  actually  members  who 

subscribe  to  its  belief  system. 

TG:  So  you  are  using  the  KKK  as  both  a  literal  symbol  and  as  a 

metaphor  for  the  covert  supremacy  which  exists  in  this  society? 

GS:  Yes,  and  the  Klan  operates  in  a  covert  or  hooded  way.  It 

maintains  a  supremacist  stance  which  seeks  to  restrict  the  liberties 

of  certain  people. 

TG:  The  rapper  Ice  Cube,  speaking  about  how  racism  is 

embedded  in  the  history  of  this  country,  says  that  we  still  live  in 

"AmeriKKKa  with  the  triple  K." 

GS:  This  country  was  born  with  hate  . . . 


TG:  Hate  and  subjugation.  In  working  on  this  project,  we  both 
read  British  theorist  Simon  Pugh's  Garden,  Nature,  Language 
(1988),  in  which  he  equates  the  language  of  English  gardens  with 
the  patterns  of  British  colonial  conquests.  Because  a  garden  is 
controlled  and  cultivated  in  order  to  create  the  illusion  of  natural 
order,  it  relates  directly  to  the  domination  of  other  peoples  and 
the  imposition  of  language,  religion,  and  values.  Pugh  refers  to 
gardens  as  nature  appropriated  for  man's  use.  In  its  American 
context,  the  language  of  this  garden  relates  to  segregation  as  a 
method  of  control.  The  use  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  brings 
lynching  to  mind.  I  think  of  that  amazing  Billie  Holiday  song 
"Strange  Fruit,"  about  the  trees  in  the  South  bearing  the  strange 
fruit  of  lynched  men.  This  garden  functions  on  the  same  level: 
nature  defiled  by  negative  association. 

GS:  That's  why  there  will  be  an  eagle  on  the  pole  instead  of  a 
flag — so  that  you'll  know  who  is  looming  over  the  top.  I  want  the 
association  to  exist  without  a  specific  reference. 
TG:  Lynching  is  also  important  here  because  it  is  both  a  literal 
and  metaphoric  concept  often  alluded  to  in  contemporary 
culture.  Ice  Cube  calls  his  posse  the  Lench  [sic]  Mob;  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Clarence  Thomas  referred  to  his  cross-examination 
as  a  "high-tech  lynching."  Lynching  is  a  potent  image  in  the 
African-  American  psyche.  Even  many  of  the  highly  publicized 
police  brutality  cases  here  in  New  York  City  have  been  referred 
to  as  lynchings. 
GS:  Definitely. 

TG:  It  is  very  interesting  how  the  Klan  has  appropriated  symbols 
of  American  patriotism,  like  the  eagle,  and  of  Christianity,  like 
the  cross.  How  do  you  feel  about  appropriating  these  blatant 
appropriations? 

GS:  I  think  it  is  ironic.  It  is  also  interesting  to  me  that  Christianity 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  subjugation.  I  am  working  with  a 
layering  of  associations.  Like  the  way  in  which  formal  gardens 
are  manicured  and  the  Klan  now  tries  to  maintain  this  kind  of 
new,  manicured  image. 


TG:  It  has  gone  very  upscale  and  mainstream.  David  Duke, 
Louisiana  gubernatorial  candidate  and  former  KKK  Grand 
Dragon,  is  emblematic  of  the  "new"  Klan,  the  televisual  Klan, 
which  promotes  this  idea  of  a  white-collar  organization  to 
counter  its  former  blue-collar  image. 

GS:  The  tobacco  chewing  guy  with  the  pickup  truck  is  yesterday's 
news.  Like  rapper  Chuck  D  says,  the  KKK  wears  three-piece  suits. 
TG:  Some  critics  have  called  your  position  in  relation  to  this 
body  of  work  enigmatic.  They  feel  that  it  could  be  misread  as 
valorizing  the  Klan  and  that  you  don't  explicate  your  intention. 
GS:  I  do  not  feel  I  have  to  make  a  specific  personal  statement. 
Most  of  the  work  I  make  is  very  cold.  The  reason  is  that  I  have  a 
lot  of  anger.  To  use  that  anger  specifically  would  make  the  work 
very  personal,  which  could  possibly  make  me  lose  sight  and  the 
ability  to  be  critical  because  my  emotions  would  be  involved.  I 
am  not  the  kind  of  artist  who  would  make  a  self-portrait  because 
that  would  be  only  about  me  and  I  am  interested  in  institutions.  I 
don't  think  I  am  being  enigmatic.  I  could  write  on  the  wall  "I  hate 
the  KKK."  But  who  cares?  So  what?  That's  assumed.  Again,  I  do 
not  want  to  make  this  personal.  That's  too  easy. 
TG:  I  imagine  that  calling  your  work  enigmatic  is  also  a  way  to 
avoid  dealing  with  your  rage.  This  kind  of  rage  is  feared;  it  is 
personified  in  the  media  construction  of  the  "public  enemy." 
GS:  I  guess  I'm  not  expected  to  be  so  cold  and  analytical 
about  this. 

TG:  So  this  is  a  theoretical  stance? 

GS:  Let's  say  analytical.  It  is  so  easy  when  you  know  someone's 
position  straight  up. 

TG:  Is  that  why  you  don't  use  text?  I  ask  that  because  in  the  eight- 
ies we  saw  the  growth  of  a  particular  kind  of  art  practice  in  which 
texts  literally  gave  voice  to  issues  of  sexism,  racism,  identity,  etc. 
GS:  I  think  text  is  a  crutch.  If  you  have  to  use  text  it  means  you 
need  a  bridge  to  understand  the  work.  It  would  mean  that  I 
couldn't  convey  this  message  visually  and  would  have  to  hook 
you  by  making  you  read. 


TG:  You  feel  reading  shouldn't  intervene  in  the  experience  of 

understanding  this  work?  You  want  the  work  to  operate  on  a 

visual  and  emotional  level? 

GS:  Yes.  I  would  rather  work  on  the  viewer's  senses.  I  want  to 

create  a  sensual  experience,  but  in  this  case  also  a  scary  one. 

TG:  What  artists  have  influenced  your  work? 

GS:  Kris  Parker  [rapper  KRS-ONE  of  Boogie  Down  Productions], 

Chuck  D  [of  the  rap  group  Public  Enemy]. 

TG:  So  your  influences  go  beyond  the  visual  arts? 

GS:  Well,  my  work  has  been  spoken  about  as  showing  the 

influence  of  other  visual  artists.  I  won't  refute  that . . . 

TG:  But  it's  not  your  most  immediate  influence? 

GS:  No  . . . 

TG:  It's  from  a  different  location? 

GS:  Yes,  my  work  comes  from  a  different  location,  straight  out  of 

the  aesthetic  produced  by  young  Black  male  rage. 

TG:  Like  hip-hop? 

GS:  Yes,  Kris  works  with  music  and  I  try  to  do  it  visually. 

TG:  I  think  of  hip-hop  as  being  an  aesthetic  somewhat  analogous 

to  that  of  the  contemporary  artists  who  are  labeled  "bad  boys."  It 

is  all  about  pushing  the  accepted  boundaries,  challenging  the 

status  quo. 

GS:  I  think  it  is  a  slightly  different  thing.  When  the  artists  labeled 

bad  boys  are  being  bad  boys  it  is  an  assumed  position.  They  are 

not  forced  into  that  position. 

TG:  You  think  the  pushing  of  boundaries  in  hip-hop  is  a  personal 

response  to  an  imposed  position? 

GS:  Hip-hop  comes  from  the  frustration  of  dealing  with  this  culture. 

TG:  Giving  voice  to  the  nature  of  one's  experience  as  a 

Black  man. 

GS:  And  empowering  that  voice. 

TG:  So  you  are  very  influenced  by  rappers. 

GS:  I  am  also  influenced  by  Angela  Davis  . . .  Huey  P.  Newton. . . . 

I  am  interested  in  people  who  were  really  doing  things  politically 

in  the  1960s. 


TG:  Hip-hop  has  tried  to  resurrect  that  kind  of  political  activism. 

Kris  says  "stop  the  violence,  start  the  revolution";  Chuck  says 

"fight  the  power."  Hip-hop  is  trying  to  tap  into  a  kind  of  political 

power.  You  are  involved  in  the  oppositional  discourse  that  this 

music  has  created. 

GS:  I  guess  I  could  make  socially  acceptable,  "positive  images." 

TG:  But  you  think  this  critique  is  necessary.  Well,  cultural  critic  bell 

hooks  says  that  we  need  to  form  this  kind  of  critical  discourse;  it 

is  what  we  sometimes  lack  as  a  people.  She  also  speaks  about 

liberatory  art  practice.  Does  making  this  work  free  you  from  the 

circumstances  you  comment  on? 

GS:  No,  it's  actually  ongoing  frustration  and  anger  that  keeps 

me  working. 

TG:  These  feelings  feed  the  work,  but  they  also  present  a  conflict. 

GS:  The  more  attention  the  work  gets,  the  more  I  wonder  what 

viewers  and  collectors  are  seeing  that  makes  them  want  to  relate 

to  or  own  my  work. 

TG:  It  may  be  that  your  work  involves  a  discourse  of  identity;  it 

explores  the  condition  of  being  a  person  of  color,  or  gay,  or  a 

woman.  And  now  as  we  move  into  the  nineties,  there  is  another 

practice  that  your  work  typifies — the  exploration  of  sites  that 

created  or  constructed  these  different  identities.  It  is  a  distinct 

critique  of  the  dominant  culture. 

GS:  Yes,  that  goes  back  to  why  I  feel  I  can't  make  a  self-portrait 

because  that  would  personalize  the  discussion. 

TG:  And  this  is  a  very  public  statement? 

GS:  Yes.  Also,  people  tend  to  question  the  validity  of  a  personal 

statement.  And  while  I  don't  want  to  get  on  a  soapbox  and  say 

this  or  that  is  wrong,  I  do  want  to  present  a  possibility  in  the  form 

of  a  critique. 

TG:  Is  there  a  connection  between  your  desired  message  and 

your  choice  of  media? 

GS:  I  think  there  is  a  physical  experience  involved  with  objects. 

Because  you  have  to  confront  an  object  in  space,  it  operates  on 

the  sensual  level  I  spoke  about  before. 


TG:  You  are  interested  in  the  way  three-dimensional  work 

creates  a  dialogue  with  the  viewer? 

GS:  Yes,  installation  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

TG:  You  like  working  in  this  format? 

GS:  I  love  making  installations,  even  more  than  objects.  Objects 

can  be  picked  up  and  are  bought  and  sold,  so  their  meaning  can 

change,  but  when  you  enter  an  installation  you  are  a  part  of  the 

artist's  environment,  the  artist's  theater 

TG:  So  you  are  assuming  a  position  of  power  by  being  able  to 

manipulate  an  environment. 

GS:  Without  a  doubt. 

TG:  Let's  talk  about  your  connection  to  Minimalism.  Anna  Chave 

wrote  about  Minimalism  and  the  rhetoric  of  power,  which,  despite 

its  non-objective  stance,  strongly  reinforced  the  notion  of  the 

white  male  patriarchy.  Are  you  appropriating  this  language? 

GS:  I  pointedly  use  a  Minimalist  aesthetic  in  my  object-making.  I 

studied  with  Minimal  sculptors  and  Conceptual  artists  like  Jackie 

Winsor,  Robert  Morris,  Barry  Le  Va,  and  Joseph  Kosuth. 

TG:  Where  do  you  think  your  work  is  going? 

GS:  I  don't  know,  I'd  like  to  leave  it  open-ended.  First  there  is  the 

concept,  then  I  think  of  the  object.  The  point  is  to  get  there  by  any 

means,  whether  through  a  sculpture,  a  photograph,  or  a  flower.  I 

don't  feel  locked  into  specific  media  or  a  set  of  ideas. 

TG:  And  I  imagine  you  feel  the  necessity  to  respond  to  your 

personal  experience. 

GS:  Yes,  even  though  this  experience  is  uncertain.  But  I  like  that. 

There  is  a  kind  of  freedom  which  goes  along  with  uncertainty. 

TG:  Well  there  is  always  a  certain  freedom  on  the  margins.  That's 

the  weirdest  thing  about  that  place. 


GARY   SIMMDNS 


Born  in  New  York,  1964 
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Arts,  New  York  (BFA,  1987), 

Hunter  College,  New  York 

(1988),  and  the  California 

Institute  of  the  Arts,  Valencia 
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Lives  in  New  York 


One-Artist  Exhibitions 

1989 

Roy  Boyd  Gallery,  Santa  Monica 

1990 

White  Columns,  New  York 

1991 

Roy  Boyd  Gallery,  Santa  Monica 
Simon  Watson  Gallery,  New  York 

1992 

Roy  Boyd  Gallery,  Santa  Monica 


Selected  Group  Exhibitions 

1990 

"All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front?"  Espace  de  Dieu,  Paris 

"Earth,"  Krygier/Landau 
Contemporary  Art, 
Santa  Monica 

"Membership  Has  Its  Privileges," 
Lang  &  O'Hara,  New  York 

"Official  Language,"  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute  Galleries 

"Spent:  Currency,  Security  and 
Art  on  Deposit,"  The  New 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
at  Marine  Midland  Bank, 
New  York 

"Total  Metal,"  Simon  Watson 
Gallery,  New  York 

1991 

"Interrogating  Identity:  The 
Question  of  Black  Art,"  Grey  Art 
Gallery  and  Study  Center, 
New  York  University,  and  Walker 
Art  Center,  Minneapolis 
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"Schwarze  Kunst:  Konzepte  zu 
Politik  und  Identitdt,"  Neue 
Gesellschaft  fur  Bildende  Kunst, 
Berlin 

"Someone  or  Somebody," 
Meyers/Bloom  Gallery, 
Santa  Monica 

'The  Subversive  Stitch,"  Simon 
Watson  Gallery,  New  York 

1992 

"Back/Talk,"  Randolph  Street 
Gallery,  Chicago 

'The  Big  Nothing  or  Le  Presque 
Rien,"  The  New  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  New  York 


"How  It  Is,"  Tony  Shafrazi 
Gallery,  New  York 

"A  Paper  Trail,"  Berland  Hall, 
New  York 

'The  Politics  of  Difference: 
Artists  Explore  Issues  of  Identity," 
University  Art  Gallery,  University 
of  California,  Riverside 

"Songs  of  Innocence/Songs  of 
Experience,"  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  at  Equitable 
Center,  New  York 

"Structural  Damage," 
BlumHelman  Warehouse, 
New  York 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  al  Philip  Morris 

Park  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Gallery  Hours 

Monday-Saturday,  11:00  am-6:00  pm 
Thursday,  11:00  am— 7:30  pm 

Sculpture  Court  Hours 

Monday— Saturday,  7:30  am— 9:30  pm 
Sunday,  11:00  am-7:00  pm 

Gallery  Talks 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1:00  pm 

Free  admission 

Tours  by  appointment 

For  more  information,  call  (212)  878-2453 
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